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NOTES AND NEWS 

At a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 17, Mrs. Stephen read 
a paper on Complexity and Synthesis : A Comparison of the Philosophical 
Methods of Mr. Bussell and M. Bergson. 

" The data of sense are not instantaneous ; all data cover a period of 
change. We commonly assume that we always perceive change as a series 
of events or states in relations of before and after, but our data of change 
are not all of the same kind. An unbiased introspection shows us that they 
fall roughly into two classes, viz., (1) in which they appear to form a 
series of distinct terms in relations of before and after, and (2) in which, 
though the data last through a period of change and are a succession and 
not simply one constant term, yet they do not appear to form a series of 
distinct terms. The first class we may call complexes, the second syn- 
theses. Syntheses are much less familiar than complexes, and some deny 
that we are really acquainted with such data at all. Both M. Bergson and 
Mr. Russell admit that our data at least appear to be of these two kinds. 
The essential point is to see in what the two kinds differ, and the difference 
seems to depend on whether the datum consists or does not consist of log- 
ical terms and relations. This is the most fundamental point over which 
the two philosophers disagree, and the issue between them is, whether any, 
some, or all, of our data consist of such terms and relations as would sat- 
isfy the logical definitions of terms and relations. Mr. Bussell has argued 
that some of the data which appear not to be logical must be so in fact, 
and that, since some must be, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that all 
are. The argument rests on an experiment made originally by Stumpf. 
In a series such as a graduated color series, it may be impossible to per- 
ceive the difference between any two members of the series immediately 
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following one another, while it is quite possible to perceive the difference 
of any two between which a member intervenes. Whence it follows that, if 
logic applies to all data, the data must sometimes really be different from 
what they appear to be. M. Bergson sees no reason to believe that logic 
must apply to all data, and takes such experiments as these to show that 
some data really are not logical, and also gives instances of data of change 
which contain neither terms nor relations. — The main distinction, how- 
ever, between the method of Mr. Russell and that of M. Bergson lies in 
the view each takes of the work performed by attention. Attention an- 
alyzes data. For Mr. Russell a synthesis (or non-logical datum) is noth- 
ing but a complex with some of the parts left out. We can pass from a 
synthesis to a complex by attention, which discovers relations of difference 
not previously distinguished, but which must have been there all along. 
M. Bergson holds, on the contrary, that attention arrives at complex data, 
not by discovering more, but by leaving out much of what was originally 
given in the synthetic datum. According to Mr. Kussell our fullest knowl- 
edge comes from the complex data of attention; according to M. Bergson 
from the original synthetic data. — The argument of M. Bergson, that the 
essential thing in philosophy is to make the effort needed to turn our at- 
tention from the work of the analysis to the original which we analyze, 
was then followed out, and illustrated in quotations from his works. — Mr. 
Bertrand Russell opened the discussion, and said, in reply to the criti- 
cism of his theory, that he recognized that in confronting points of view 
seriously and fundamentally different, it was almost impossible to find an 
argument for one point of view which would appeal to the person taking 
the other. The argument, however, which had been intended in the paper 
to apply to people who take the view of the analytical philosophy was, he 
contended, invalid. An assumption ran through the argument that there 
is an exact parallelism between not perceiving a difference between data 
and perceiving an identity. All one could say in the case of the color- 
series experiment was that a difference between the two next elements in 
the series is not perceived. This is purely negative, and it is in precisely 
the same sense that things in the next room are not perceived. We per- 
ceive likeness, but not identity. Further, he admitted that there are ex- 
periences which seem to fit in with the sort of notion here described as 
synthetic knowledge of things — the state of mind we are in, for example, 
when beginning to write down our thoughts. It seems as if the whole thing 
were in our mind, and divided itself of itself into words as we write. But, 
while he recognized this sort of experience, he thought it capable of a quite 
different explanation, and one much less mystical than M. Bergson's. 
What he contended was that change could be dealt with on his plane, that 
of analytical logic, irot that it can not be explained on M. Bergson's, pro- 
vided you are willing with him to throw over logic. If you are willing to 
do that you become logically irrefutable. — Dr. Wildon Oarr contended 
that the essential distinction between M. Bergson's analysis of change and 
Mr. Russell's was the entire rejection by the former of the antithesis 
of existence and non-existence, which he replaces with the distinction of 
acting and already acted. In change the first state does not cease to exist 
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when the next state is reached, any more than the first phrase of a melody 
ceases to exist when the next phrase is being played. In this M. Bergson 
is in full accord with physical science, for the law of the conservation of 
energy is in effect the rejection of the notion of existence and non-exist- 
ence. — Mr. Mead questioned whether intuition in M. Bergson's sense were 
the same as knowledge by acquaintance in Mr. Russell's. Intuition was 
rather for M. Bergson the raw stuff of knowledge; it was rather a way of 
conceiving reality than a theory of knowledge. It approaches the mystical 
doctrine, but M. Bergson is not a mystic in the generally accepted sense, 
because he applies his doctrine to the ordinary operations of thought for 
everybody. — Dr. Wolf said the approximation to complete knowledge which 
M. Bergson described as intuition was a doctrine of Spinoza — the ideal 
state of knowledge, in which you grasp the whole and get a full view of 
reality. His own difficulty in regard to the doctrine was that whenever 
we proceed to analyze a certain intuition, it is no longer the original datum 
with which we started before the analysis, but a new and quite distinct 
datum with which we are dealing. The original kind of reality is that 
expressed by esse is percipi, but what we analyze is no longer that datum, 
but a different kind of reality, and our problem is to understand the rela- 
tion of the one to the other. — Miss Oakeley said there was often an ap- 
pearance of inconsistency in M. Bergson's theory, due to the fact that for 
him a theory of knowledge is a secondary matter, his main interest being 
a theory of reality. When M. Bergson attempts to explain how reality 
may be known by intuition, his difficulties are similar to those of Kant; it 
is like trying to know sense data without the categories. Intuition is an 
ideal of knowledge, but the knowledge it would give us is not anything 
which intellect could know. Intellect gives us true knowledge, but it con- 
structs things as if in a world of space, and space is not real ; only time is 
real. — Mrs. Stephen in her reply said, with regard to Mr. Russell's conten- 
tion that identity is not a thing we perceive by our sensations, that even 
if this be granted, it does not do away with the difficulty, because in that 
case we can never know whether there is difference in sense data or not. 
Sense data are erected into things by themselves of which we can not say 
esse is percipi. — With regard to knowledge, the interesting point in M. 
Bergson's doctrine is the suggestion that we can get new knowledge in 
another way than by constructing psychological hypotheses, also in a way 
which is not successive." — Athenaeum. 

Dr. Morris R. Cohen, of the College of the City of New York, has been 
advanced from assistant professor to associate professor of philosophy at 
that institution. 

Professor John H. Keen, of the University of Texas, will lecture in 
philosophy during the next academic year at the College of the City of 
New York. 

Dr. Henry Slonimsky, lecturer in philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed lecturer in philosophy at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 



